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NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

As we go *tp press,, two important anniversaries 
are ■ being olyservecE; 1 the foufth ariniversary o f the 
rebellion and subsequent massacre at Attipa Prison, 
and the second anniversary of the right-wing coup 
d'etat in Chile that overthrew the popularly elected 
government of Salvador Allende. 

In this packet we have included a summary of 
fhe events which took place at Attica from September 
9-13, 1973. Supporters of the Attica defendants 
continue to urge that people demand amnesty for all j 
the Attica brothers still facing trial. For infor- 
mation, contact Attica Now, 1528 Jefferson Avenue, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14208. Phone (716) 882-0254. 

The Weather Underground Organization marked the 
anniversary of the Chile coup by bombing the corpor- 
ate offices of Kennecott Copper Company in Salt 
Lake City--portions of their communique are on 
page 4 of this packet. 

For papers wanting to recall the 1973 coup and 
the major events in Chile during the last year, we 
suggest referring to stories on Chile in packets 
#640, 641, 648, 665, 687, 694, 696, 698, ,702, 716, 
and 723. We particularly recommend the chronology 
by Hortens ia Allende of the U.S. and CIA involvment 
in Chile, which appeared in packet #702. 

Next week, LNS will run feature articles recapping: 
the wildcat coal mine strikes which shut down mines 
throughout West Virginia and southern Pennsylvania; 
the worsening economic crisis in New York City; and 
a report on civil warfare in Lebanon. 

LNS , ; /• 
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[See back packets #638 and 724 for more information 
and graphics on Attica. An article on events com- 
memorating the rebellion will be run in the next 
packet.] 

INSIDE ATTICA: THE 1971 PRISON REBELLION 

(Editor's note: The following account of the 
1971 Attica rebellion is followed by two short in- 
terviews, one with an Attica prisoner ; the other with 
a National Guard member on stretcher duty, after the 
State's assault.) 

"We are men. We are not beasts and we do not 
intend to be beaten or driven as such ..." . 

These words by L.D. Barkley, a young black pri^ 
s oner at Attica prison in New York four years ago, 
symbolized the rebellion by 1200 prisoners that be- 
gan on September 9, 1971. 

Driven by demands for decent food, medical care 
and living conditions , the prisoners were met with a 
massive armed assault on the prison ordered by then 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller. When the assault was 
over, 43 men lay dead' — 39 of them killed by the 
state police during the retaking of the prison. 


denying the prisoners’ demands for amnesty:"I would 
not, even if I had the authority, because to do so 
would undermine the essence of our free society — 
the fair and impartial application of the law." 

At 7:46 on Monday morning, September 13, five 
days after the rebellion at the prison began. Com- 
missioner -Oswald gave the prisoners an ultimatum — 
either accept the .limited conjessions he had made, 
or there would be an invasion. An hour later the 
prisoners asked for more time. Then, inside the 
yard they voted and chose not to give in. 

At 9:15 the first helicopters appeared over the 
yard and at 9:46, helicopters starting dropping tear 
gas that marked the beginning of the state's assault 
on the yard. Within minutes hundreds of state 
troopers, prison guards, and sheriff deputies stormed 
ihside £he prison. 

Armed with shotguns loaded with 00 buckshot, 
high-powered rifles with dum-dum bullets, and 'hand- 
guns, the troops re-took the prison in a massive show 
of force. When it was over six minutes later, thirty- 
nine men lay dead and over a hundred had Been in- 
jured — all from gunshot wounds. 


The rebellion began at 8:30 on the morning of 
September 9, 1971 when a work brigade refused line- 
up after breakfast to protest the fact that three 
prisoners had been beaten and thrown into solitary 
confinement the previous day. Soon the rebellion 
spread as prisoners ran through the prison, freeing 
others and overpowering guards , The prison chapel , 
the school, and several workshops could be seen go- 
ing up in flames. 

Originally 50 hostages were seized by prisoners. 

A few hours later eleven injured hostages Were re- 
leased as a sign of good faith. The issue of hos- 
tages was to be a focal point in the confrontation 
between the rebelling prisoners and the state. 

Inside, the prisoners organized in a manner 
one outside observer later called "really quite 
democratic, in a town meeting sense." The prisoners 
presented their "practical proposals" to State Cor- 
rections Commissioner Oswald. These included free- 
dom from physical, mental and legal reprisals, true 
religious freedom, an end to censorship of reading 
materials, adequate food and medical ca(re, coverage 
by the state minimum wage law, and the freedom to be 
politically active. 

While negotiations were going on over the grey 
wooden table constructed in the open yard , state 
troopers and other police were gathering strength 
outside. State Police Captain Henry Williams told 
his men , "If somebody on the other side get s killed , 
well that’s the way it’s gonna be. You're to take 
no crap from anybody. Don’t lose your weapon and 
don't lose your buddy." 

A group of observers at Attica appealed to 
Governor Rockefeller: 

"[We are] now convinced a massacre of prisoners 
and guards may take place in this institution. For 
the sake of our common humanity, we call on every 
person who hears these words to implore the Governor 
of this state to come to Attica to consult with the 
observer committee, so we c^n spend time and not 
lives in an attempt to resolvi^^s issue before us." 

Governor Rockefeller refused the appeal and is- 
sued this statement from his Pocantico Hills estate 
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The Aftermath 

After the state's retaking of Attica, Governor 
Rockefeller issued a statement labeling the results 
"better than expected." Later on in the afternoon 
of September 13, Deputy Commissioner Dunbar issued 
a statement claiming that two of the hostages had 
been killed "before today" and that one had been 
stabbed and emasculated. Dunbar also stated that 
of the remaining seven, five were killed instantane- 
ously by prisoners and two died in the prison hos- 
pital. 

The truth was to come out some twenty-four 
hours later when Dr. John F. Edland, the county 
medical examiner, issued his report, Edland ' s au- 
topsy found that all the hostages were killed at the 
same time on Monday, and all had died from gunshot 
wounds. 

For the prisoners inside it was the beginning 
of a brutal retaliation by the state. Together 
with some National Guard members they were later to 
describe massive and systematic beatings of prisoners 
by state troopers and guards. 

L.D. Barkley, a young leader of the revolt, was 
seen alive "by State Assembly member Arthur Eve after 
the state assault, but was later found dead of gun- 
shot wounds. For the wounded in the yard it was 
over four hours before they were taken to a hospital 
for medical treatment. 

Fifteen months later a grand jury would indict 
62 of the prisoners on charges ranging from possess 
sion of prison contraband to murder. But not one 
state official, trooper, or prison guard has been 
indicted. 

Currently in Buffalo , New York thirty-five 
Attica defendants still face trial, with only two 
convictions by the state so far, in the cases that 
have gone to trial. 

* * * 

Many of the prisoners said it was their re- 
peated, unsuccessful attempts to change the brutal 
and dehumanizing conditions at Attica that led them 
to rebel. One prisoner later described some of 
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these conditional 

"The mess hall, the medical attention that: you 
get, the attitude of the, officers, these are . some of 
the things that led to the disturbance at* Attica. 

You 1 re in there like an animal and if 1 s hot. 

"We sent a petition to the Commissioner about the 
medical attention and the food® Let me speak a little 
bit about the mess hall® The mess hall is ridiculous, 
it’s dirty® They say that if you have desserts., let’s 
say, pies, and in the afternoon cheese, well this is 
set out on the ; table an hour before you get into the 
mess hall, so that when you get in the mess hall the 
flies are all over it® 

"Every other, week— * and this is a- fact, it can be 
checked out with the records— you 1 11 hear on the. ear- 
phones that there will be a memorial service for such 
and such an inmate that died in the hospital® Guys 
die there like flies and this is because the medical 
attention there is poor, very poor. 

"We figured that we’ll go through the chain of 
command® First we spoke with the principal keeper, 
we didn’t get no results there® So then we petitioned 
Mancusi, the warden, and nothing there. Then we went 
to the commissioner and nothing there® We tried to 
go about everything the right way and nothing ever 
happened. In Attica we tried to do everything demo- 
cratically, they call it democratically, and no re- 
sults. And this is the result® This is the result of 
all of Ithe petitions® This is the result of the offi- 
cers’ attitudes® This had to happen eventually." 

k k k 

In a recent interview with LNS, National Guards- 
man, Jim O’Day describes one of the, cases of reprisal ■ 
by guards. D’Day had volunteered for stretcher duty 
after the State assaults 

"Later in the day when I was carrying a prisoner 
back from the hospital area to the cell area, there 
were four National Guardsman on this one stretcher 
carrying this guy in® ® ® This was a huge black man, 
a very big built black man on the stretcher. He was 
completely naked except his hands were bandaged in 
white and he had bullet wounds on his rear end and 
legs. 

"I told the guard that the prisoner had bullet 
wounds on. his legs but he just didn’t seem to hear. 

He picked the head end of the stretcher up and dumped 
this guy on his feet® The prisoner fell over onto his 
shoulder and like bounced on this wet slimy cement and 
then this little man came and pulled out a philips 
screwdriver® 

"This entire time there are prison guards all 
around on this same floor like within reach of this 
man® There is also a mezzanine right above us with 
a lot of prison guards and like they just looked the 
other way® I couldn’t believe it when it happened. 

"The guy’s lying on his back with his knees up 
and the guard comes and stands right between him and 
he says, ’if you don’t get up right now you’re going 
to get this right up the ass®’ A split second after 
that he stabs him five or seven times right in the 
rectum® The prisoner just lay there and he started 
pushing with his legs and disappeared into the cell 
block area. 

"I just couldn’t believe, it® I feel we whould 
have tried to stop this, guy but we*. were frozen for a ’ 
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second and after that second, it was over®" 
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PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDISTA ARRESTED 

NEW YORK (LNS)— -Twelve FBI and Puerto Rican 
undercover police agents arrested Federico Cintron 
Fiallo, Executive Secretary of the United Workers 
Movement in Puerto Rico August 13 on federal charges 
of bank robbery® 

The grand jury that indicted Cintron Fiallo 
also handed up six sealed indictments, leading the 
Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee, a U.S® group 
supporting Puerto Rican independence to comment 
that "other independence oriented labor militants 
may be dragged into the case." 

The United Workers Movement (MOU) is a Puerto 
Rican labor federation of forty unions and 100 locals 
that seeks to "confront the economic® . ® and politi- 
cal crisis" in Puerto Rico® 

Federico Cintron was arrested at his home early 
in the morning of August 13 and then taken to the 
lobby of Ithe police station amid crowds of reporters 
and news photographers. The following day the daily 
El Mundo claimed in an editorial that Cintron Fial^i 
Ip’s arrest confirmed "rumors as to the possible 
ways of financing different leftist organizations" 
in Puerto Rico. 

After the arrest, attorneys for Cintron, while 
expressing confidence that their client will be 
vindicated, claimed that his prosecution was an 
attempt to cripple both Oitganized labor and the 
independence movement in Puerto Rico. And the 
Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee stated that "at 
the time that the MOU is beginning to have a strong 
impact by building island-wide strike support com- 
mittees, to have to devote time, energy and per- 
sonnel to the defense of a victim of an obvious 
frameup is a severe blow." 

Bail was initially set at $500,000 for Cintron 
by federal judge Juan R. Torruellas, a former 
corporate attorney for the Wes tinghouse Corporation 
in Pur to E-ico. Last year, during a strike by the 
Puerto Rican Guild of Worker snagAAnstTWestiinfehouse, 
Cintron represented the Guild while Torruellas spoke 
for Westinghouse in the negotiations. Cintron 
founded the Workers’ Guild and serves as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Bail for Cintron has been , subsequently reduced 
to $200,000 by the chief judge of the U.S. District 
Court in Puerto Rico. Another bail reduction ap- 
peal is now pending in the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit in Boston. 
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to Puerto Rico Libre for some of this 
information). 



Dear folks, 


We’d appreciate any and all information/ articles 
on busing in your area. 

Let us know what’s happening® 

LNS, 160 Claremont Ave®,, New York, N®Y® 10027 ® 

Phope (212) 749-2200. Thanks © 



See graphics to go with this story . 

CORPORATE DAYCARE- -A BIG BUSINESS IN AMERICA 

(Editor's note: The following article on cor- 
porate control of day care was written by Georgia 
Sassen and reprinted from the August 21 issue of 
the Great Speckled Bird. Although it focuses on 
Atlanta 3 the problems described are common to com- 
munities throughout the United States where day 
care is a scarce and expensive commodity. The 
article has been shortened by LNS.) 

ATLANTA, Georgia (Great Speckled Bird/ LNS) — 

Day care has becoirie big business in America, By . 
cutting corners on spending- -especially on teachers' 
salaries— and taking in as many kids as the law al- 
lows, business has found it can make a profit in 
child care. Profits can be increased when a company 
owns more than one day care center, and there are 
now day care chains with up to 100 centers under 
their control. 

With 14 Mini-skools, 5 Kittredge Learning Cen- 
ters, 7 Raggedy Ann and Andy centers, 29 Kinder 
Cares and 4 centers run by Playcare, Inc. , Atlanta 
has more profit-making day care chains than any 
other city in the country* ( 

Overall, the centers are understaffed, shoddily 
built and equipped, and the "educational" day care 
they boast about ranges from safe but minimally ed- 
ucational to downright dangerous. 

Who controls the centers? Kittredge centers 
are based in Atlanta and their board chairman is 
Mills B. Lane Jr., past president and board chairman 
of Citizens and Southern National Bank. Kinder Care, 
with $2.4 million in annual sales, is part of a mul- 
ti-million dollar holding company, 72% of which is 
owped by Warner International, based in Ohio. 

Playcare is a subsidiary of AID, Inc. , a devel- 
oper of hospitals and nursing homes, which is in 
turn a subsidiary of INA Corp. , a Philddelphia- 
based holding company with sales of over a billion 
annually. 

Naturally these companies do not confine their 
day care operations to Georgia. Playcare also 
operates in Florida and Pennsylvania; Mini- skbols, 
which has spread by buying out or merging with other 
day care concerns, is in Kentucky, California, and 
Texas , as well as Canada. 

Atlanta attracts the companies , however, with 
its large population of young families and employed 
mothers, the low salary expectations of its workers , 
and its permissive regulations regarding day tare 
licensing. 

Although the standards for space are the same 
as those in New York and Massachusetts, where the 
laws regarding day care centers are general ly stricter 
(though still, it appears, not strict enough), the 
place where the corporation selling day care can real- 
ly save money is on payroll. Here Georgia requires 
only one teacher for every 15 two year olds, with 
even higher ratios allowed for children 3 and over . 

When I asked Jerry Ritt, the Atlanta are^ man- 
ager of Mini-Skools, why his company didn't operate 
in the northern states, lie replied, "I think the li- 
censing requirements are more strict up north. The 
stricter the ratios required, the mqre staff you 


have to have and there's less chance of making any 
money." 

His assistant manager did not know that a staff- 
child rat ionof 1 to 5 was the limit for children 
under 3 in Massachusetts. Told about it, she ex- 
plained, "What!? But how does anyone make any money?" 

15 Two-Year Olds for 8 Hours a Day 

One way they do it there is by charging more 
than even the most expensive chain in Atlanta. But 
if the chains maintained their present level of 
profit while hiring enough teachers and paying 
them decently, prices would have to skyrocket. Most 
of the profit-making centers I visited had at least 
some staff with very little training . 

At one Kinder Care center in Atlanta, two 
high school students were in charge of over 70 chil- 
dren who were supposedly napping. The only other 
staff member in the building was taking her lunch 
break and watching over a second grade boy who comes 
to the center after his "special classes" at public 
school are over. She was trying to make him lie 
on a cot in a walk-in closet and "rest." 

In the event of a fire, it would have been im- 
possible to count heads and make sure all the chil- 
dren were out of the building. Not one of the staff 
knew exactly how many children were in the place 
at the time . 

In addition to cutting down on staff-child 
ratios, companies can save money by paying teachers 
less. In Georgia, many "aides" and "assistants" 
were making two dollars an hour as of last fall, 
with teachers paid two=fifty per hour. In Massa- 
chusetts, where living costs are higher, salaries 
in day care chains are generally just as low as 
they are in Atlanta. 

Low pay and poor working conditions that 
exist in most day care chains , besides being unfair, 
can lead to a high rate of turnover among staff. 

A low hourly rate will also make it impossible for 
teachers to support themselves without working long- 
er hours than they should and some must even work 
a second job on weekends or nights. 

Two well-known studies, and many teachers, 
agree on a limit of 6 hours a day with small chil- 
dren. Almost all of the teachers I spoke to in 
the south work 8 -hour days, however, and for many 
of them the only break they get is during the chil- 
dren's nap time, which is not always restful. This 
time also offers a good opportunity for quiet one- 
to-one talking, cuddling and prob 1 em- solving with 
children. But this is unlikely to happen when a 
teacher has been in charge of 15 children for 4 
hours and has 4 more hours to go. 

r?. ;• ~ Slick Packaging 

Kinder Care's brochure claims the company has 
"spent years developing An education program than 
enhances the cognitive skills in perception, lan- 
guage, mathmatics[sic] , science, reading readiness, 
writing and social concepts. " But the "Kinder Kits" 
in use in the schools I visited contained only some 
very ordinary drawings of a tree , a squirrel, and 
acorns, exactly the same for pre-schoolers of every 
age from 2 on up. It was up to the teacher to adapt 
these to the age level of his or her class. , 
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The pre-schools in the north present more im- 
pressive-looking materials, but inside the thick 
looseleaf binders were the same old things. Alpha- 
bet land' s curriculum contains a number of well-worn 
ideas and a solid collection of sex-role stereotypes. 

Of course the real packaging of day care takes 
place in the construction of buildings and play- 
grounds. These are the things parents will see 
when they visit a center. Mini-skools, for example, 
advertises, "The Mini- skool environment: child- 
sized tables, chairs, bathrooms . . . " But the 
one thing that is not child-sized at Mini-skools, 
nor at most centers operated by chains and franchises, 
is the school itself. 

Most of these schools have enrollments of 75 
to 150 children, with some as large as 200-300. The 
reason: caring for large numbers of kids in one day 
care center is cheaper than caring for them in two 
or three centers. 

But at all the centers I visited, the large 
size of the place led to a high noise- level when 
all the children were indoors, or to a great deal 
of regimentation to prevent noise and chaos. 

Other centers have what they term "open class- 
room" structures, which basically means one big room 
with large open expanses. 

William Pierce, Child Care Consultant to the 
Child Welfare League, feels open education is not 
even the intent of the cavernous buildings. "They're 
cheaper to build, for one thing," says Pierce. "And 
they can always be converted into hairibUrger stands 
if they don't work out." 

Economy Down- -Day Care Profits Up 

Lately, day care people have been saying the 
recession will drive out the profit -makers as money 
gets tighter and inflation soars. But as far back 
as 1970,. Alphabetland was using the impending re- 
cession to its advantage, advertising "Be in a re- 
cession-free industry" --buy an Alphabetland franchise. 

Today, as recession and inflation thke their 
toll in Atlanta as in other parts of the country, 
some day care executives say they are doing fine. 

"The worse things get," says Mini-skools' Jerry 
Ritt, "the more women have to go to work, and that 
won't affect us negatively." 

But some of the centers providing slightly higher 
quality programs at® hurting.- Kittredge center s> which , for 
all their -problems, are better-staffed and more con- 
scientiously run than Atlanta's other chains ■, lost 
enrollment last fall. The reason, according to the 
company's representative Charlotte Armstrong, is 
that they cost more. She felt it was possible parents 
were taking their children out of Kittredge centers 
and putting them in less expensive ones. But she did 
not feel Kittredge, which was showing a profit, could 
lower its fees. 

All of this points to the ultimate, insoluble 
problem with profit-making day care. If making a 
profit were not an issue, Kittredge could lower its 
prices to allow parents to keep their children at 
its centers. If Mihi-Skools, Kinder Care, and all 
the others weren't so interested in making money, 
they could spend more on more teachers, more and bet-, 
ter equipment, and better buildings. 
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* * * * 

(For more information about this subject, see Ccr- 
"Corporations and Child Care," a 74-page booklet 
which looks critically at profit making day care 
and workplace day care, as well as some of the 
alternatives. It is available for $1.25 from 
Women' s Research Action Project, Box 119, Porter 
Square Station, Cambridge, MA 02140.) 
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WEATHER UNDERGROUND BOMBS KENNECOTT COPPER BUILDING 
IN UTAH TO MARK ANNIVERSARY OF COUP IN CHILE 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A bomb planted by the Weather 
Underground marking the second anniversary of the 
fascist coup in Chile caused an estimated $50,000 
worth of damage to the headquarters of the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation in Salt Lake City, Utah, on Sep- 
tember 5. No one was injured. 

The blast, which occurred at 12:37 A. M. in an 
unoccupied 17th floor restroom, knocked down walls, 
shredded plaster ceilings? and ripped up wiring and 
plumbing. Fifteen minutes earlier, a man and a 
woman had called news media in San Francisco and 
Salt Lake City saying that a bomb would go off in 
the Kennecott offices in protest of the exploitation 
of workers in Chile. The news media were instructed 
to call the police and have the building evacuated. 

The Weather Underground bombed ITT in New York 
City on September 28, 1973 and Anaconda in Oakland, 
California on September 11, 1974, both in retaliation 
for the coup in Chile. 

"We attack Kennecott," read the current Weather 
Underground communique, "for all the years it has 
robbed the Chilean people of their copper and wealth, | 
for its role in the overthrow of the United Popular 
government and the murder of Salvador Allende, and 
for its oppression and exploitation of working peo- 
ple in the U.S." 

The eight -page communique noted that before the 
coup, "Kennecott and Anaconda organized for an in- 
ternational boycott of Chile's copper and simultan- 
eously forced the price of copper down 20%, bringing 
crisis and suffering to the people of Chile, and 
undermining the economy. 

"Kennecott is now receiving $68 million from 
the military dictatorship in 'compensation' for the 
nationalization of its mines, This on top of more 
than $4 billion in copper profits which Kennecott 
and Anaconda together mined out over a forty year 
period." 

The communique also spoke of the history of U.S. 
mineworkers' struggles in the Rocky Mountains against 
the copper corporations. "Currently," it added, 
"Kennecott has laid off 2100 of its 12,500 workers 
and has closed many of its mines for the summer. In 
the fall it plans to reopen at only 60% capacity. 

This is Kennecott' s strategy both to keep prices and 
profits high by limiting supply and to intimidate 
labor militancy by threatening workers' jobs." 

"Throughout the world," concluded the communique, 
"people support the struggle in Chile, and identify 
it with their own struggle for freedom, porkers in 
a Glasgow, Scotland mining equipment factpry are re- 
fusing to fill orders from Chile. And last spring 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 1 
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KARL ARMSTRONG DENIED PAROLE;. 

5TH ANNIVERSARY OF AMRC BOMBING MARKED ,, 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Karl Armstrong's request for parole 
was postponed for one year in early September by the 
Wisconsin State Parole Board* Armstrong has served nearly 
two years of a 23-year sentence for his part in the 
August, 1970 bombing of the Army Math Research. Center. 
(AMRC) located on the University of Wisconsin campus ■ 
in Madison. . . , .... 

"I think the state wants a bigger piece of his 
life," said James Rowen, who in 1969 and 1970 wrote a 
series of investigative stories about AMRC for the 
university newspaper. The Daily Cardinal. "I. -don't 
think anybody's going to give up on the idea of sup- 
porting his parole, but I don't see it in the near 
future." Rowen currently serves as an administrative 
assistant to Madison's Mayor Paul Spglin. 

Attorney "Melvin Greenberg, who helped defend 
Armstrong, said there wds " some source of optimism in 
the fact that he received only a 12 month set-off in- 
stead of the maximum 24. Perhaps next time we can look 
forward to a less secure form of confinement, if not 
outright parole." Armstrong has bpen held in the maxi- 
mum security Waupun State Prison, some of the time in 
solitary confinement. 

Army Math was the center of massive anti-war pro- 
tests in the late 1960's when it was discovered that 
a great deal of war-related; research’ Was being done 
inside the building. After extensive planning, begin- 
ning on the day four students were killed at Kent State 
while protesting the U.S. InVasion of Cambodia, Armstrong 
his brother Dwight (both native to Madison), and two 
former staff members of the Daily Cardinal, Leo Burt 
and David Fine, bombed the Center on August 24, 1970. 

The explosion blew a hole through six floors of 
the building. Though the bombing occurred at 3:42 A,M. 
on a weekend during semester break and after a tele- 
phone caller warned the police about the impending 
blast, a physics researcher, Robert Fassnacht, was kill- 
ed in the explosion. 

The four immediately went undergrounds Kail was 
captured in Toronto in February of 1972. Dwight Arm- 
strong, Burt, and Fine remain on the FBI's 10 Most 
Wanted List. i . 

The group was known as "The New Year's Gang," be- 
cause of an unsuccessful aerial bombing directed a- 
gainst the Baraboo Army Ammuntibri Plant near Madison 
on January 1, 1970. The plant, which had been reacti- 
vated by the Army in 1966, manufactured much of the 
small arms ammunition used by the American forces 
throughout Sbutheast Asia. 

Armstrong was sentenced to Waupun State Prison 
in November of 1973, after an emotional two r week hear- 
ing during which forty witnesses !from all river the 
country -- Vietnam veterans, local and nationally 
known anti-war activists, scientists, lawyers, doctors, 
and a former U.S. Senator -- testified on his behalf. 

Each condemned the United States' genocidal way policies 
in’ Ihdochina which the AMRC research helped make possible 

At the end of the trial Armstrong himself took 
the stand. "I knew it was going to be a very destructive 
act. I thought that if the bombing of the AMRC would 
save the life of one Indochinese, the destruction of 
a professor's research, all of that destruction, versus 
one life'-- to me that would be worth it. Prriji^rty 
doesn't mean anything next to life." 


Fassnacht," Armstrong said. "I don't believe Mr. 
Fassnacht' s death dan ever be justified. In the state- 
ment [shortly after the bombing] we said it couldn't 
be rationalized but must be understood in the context 
within which it occurred." 

The Fifth Anniversary of the Bombing 

In a statement issued August 24, five years aftei 
the AMRC bombing, and shortly before his appeal was 
denied, Armstrong reiterated that "The Army Mathe- 
matics Research Center was bombed to aid the revolu- 
tionary struggles in Indochina." 

But much of his letter concentrated on prisons 
and his present work with the Waupun Brothers Defense 
Fund. He urged others to involve themselves in prison 
work and added, "More and more, prisons such as 
Waupun will be used heavily to maintain economic 
and political control. How many of my sisters and 
brothers can say with certainty that ten years from 
now imprisonment for their activities will not be 
their fate?" 

Recently two other members of the New Year's 
Gang have been heard from. In July Dwight Armstrong 
broke a five year silence by holding a clandestine 
interview with David Johnston of the Berkeley Barb. 
Recently returned from Canada, Dwight described the 
events leading up to the AMRC bombing, the action 
itself, arid his life underground. 

And on the fifth anniversary of the bombing, 

David Fine issued a communique, his first since July 
of 1972. In it Fine described in detail his support 
’for the Weather Underground Organization's political 
statement, "Prairie Fire," and said, "This letter 
is intended most of all as an assurance that I re- 
main an active member of the revolutionary Movement 
in the United States...." 

************************** ** 59 ***************** **★* 

BILLY GRAHAM BELIEVES IN LOW WAGES 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Religious leader and presi- 
dential confidante Billy Graham recently let it be 
known that he has little use for minimum wage laws, 
assorting "we live in a free enterprise system 
where people can accept or reject offers made to 
them." 

In response to a letter asking his opinion on 
a church that ran a help wanted ad offering a job 
at below the i minimum wage, he said, "I would say 
that even though the wages offered may seem too 
small to you, they may seem adequate to an unemployed 
person who has not been able to find well-paying 
employment. 

"With a national avefage of nine per cent 
unemployment , " he continued, "it is just possible 
there are many people in the vicinity of that 
church who would be happy to work for the wages 
mentioned, even though they are under the minimum 
wage. If the employer and the employed are happy 
with the contract they have made, far be it from 
me to complain about it. " 

- -30- 

t ! - - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Thanks to the Weekly People for this short. 
**************** **************** * ** * * * * * * **,* ******* 


REMEMBER FOLKS, WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE STORIES, 
CLIPPINGS, ETC. ON BUSSING ISSUES IN YOUR AREAS. 

"My mind was devastated by the death of Mr. ' ' ~ 
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(See Packet #713 for background story.) 

TEAMSTER LEADERS DISCONTINUE CALIF. LOCALES 
BOYCOTT OF COORS BEER: RANK & FILE EFFORTS CONTINUE 

by Bob- Barber 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) — Member swof the small 
beer drivers Local 888 of the Teamsters Union wh6 . 
were helping to organize the Coors Beer boycott , ' ■ 
will be continuing their boycott efforts despite 
the dismantling of their formal .operation by high- 
er level Teamster bureaucracy, according to a 
source close to the internal union struggle* 

The two-year participation of the San Francis- 
co local .in the anti-Coors campaign, a nine-year 
national boycott* against the company • s racism and 
union-busting tactics, was officially terminated 
in late July. But, said the source, " something 
has been started that they just can*t stop like 
that." 

The Teamster boycott efforts began in June of 
1973 when the Teamsters Union was faced with decert- 
ification by scabs who Coors had hired after re- 
fusing to renegotiate Local 888 *s contract. 

The official participation of Local 888 in the 
boycott was apparently terminated because of the 
local's political approach to the boycott and its 
efforts, to build a community base, and because of 
the power struggle between Hof fa and Fitzsimmons 
forces within the Teamsters© "Most of those as- 
sociated with the boycott here, were either pro- 
Hof fa, or strongly anti-Fitzsimmons," said the 
source® 

"But from what I understand, " he said, "the 
boycott -people— the rank and file— had been es^» 
tablishing an alternate structure of communication 
within the national union, starting discussion of 
issues on a political and economic basis, and this 
they (Teamster bureaucracy) could not have." 

Some significant changes £ook place within 
Local 888 during the course of the strike and boy- 
cott. "For one thing," said a local member at 
the time, "the awareness of the average member 
increased a great deal, and a lot of that was due 
to the fact that in trying to organize the boycott 
the membership was directly confronted with the 
lack of minorities within the local. I remember 
one store distinctly where we went and asked the 
owner to cooperate and not sell Coors. His immed- 
iate response was, 1 Where are the minority 0 > ; 

drivers?*" 

Faced with this problem, Local 888 drew up an 
affirmative action plan in July of 1974 which 
would have required all new drivers hired in the 
first six months of a new contract be from minor- 
ity groups. The plan was rejected ;byy theobeer' 
distributors but enabled the boycott to make sig- 
nificant progress in the Chicano communities in 
the Bay Area® 

During this period, also, members of Local v 
888 and other rank and file Teamsters joined UFW 
picket lines at stores selling both Coors and 
Gallo Wine. 

IE now seems possible, according to the source 
close to the internal union struggle, that the 
regional Teamster hierarchy will sign a sweetheart 
contract with the local Coors distributors, "to 


neatly tie up what now remains an unresolved 
conflict, and make it look like it was well re- 
solved." 

"They may do that," he said, "but it* s only 
a short run solution. There* s a great deal of 
hunger for facts among the rank and file, a 
dearching for answers to their dissatisfaction. 
That * s one reason it seems that the boycott was 
getting stronger among the rank and file, 
because they were seeing that the struggle against 
What Coors ^reptesents is also related to their 
own interests." 
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in the year of the victory in Vie t:\Nam 

the work is monumental : 
starting in ourselves 
dreams of blood. unanswered 
questions. resistance to 
struggle, constant need 
for re-commitment. 

evidence of the need: 
shopping bag ladies with 
nylons wrapped around their 
feet sweeping the streets 
at dawn, welfare Jiqt^lsV 
children eating ctifpf ’ r *" 
of paint. 

in cold space men meet 
exploring emptiness 
groping in darkness for 
yet one more frontier to 
stem the break of their 
power, they stop 
at nothing, except 
what stops them. 

testimony to the possibilities: 
the people we were 
the people we have become 
that there is any kindness 
left at all. 

Ho Chi Minh City. 

in Vietr Nam they start 
to rebuild: "ten times 

more beautiful." their 
struggle the first reality 
of hope I understood, their 
victory a monument which shrinks 
my cynicism, a foundation to 
build courage, belief in struggle, 
to take winning seriously, to 
work past my own powerful 
barriers into the world. 

the work can fill a lifetime: 
we work in order 
to live. 


— Roz Leiser 



PLEASE RESPOND TO YOUR SEPTEMBER LNS BILLS AS 
QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE, FOLKS. 
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OKINAWA'S PROBLEMS UNABATED' 

BY RETURN TO JAPANESE RULE, 

PEOPLE OE ISLAND STILL FIGHTING 
FOR ROLE IN THEIR FUTURE , 

by John Junkerman 

New Asia News/Liberation News Service 

f . ’ 

NAHA ,0k inawaC NAN/LNS ) —"We Okinawans have been 
kicked around and stepped on for centuries," the 
taxi driver told me as we drove through the streets 
of Naha, Okinawa's capital* "First it was the 
Japanese, then the Americans, then the Japanese 
aggin." 

He spoke calmly about the problems the Okinawans 
face and smiled ironically as if he had become ac- 
customed to the repeated trial and disappointment. 
"These str’eets used to be codl and green, lined with 
old trees leading to the palace on the hill. All 
that, the palace and the city were destroyed during 
the Battle of Okinawa," he explained. 

Naha still retains a makeshift, temporary at- 
mosphere: shops in the market are small and insub- 
stantial; houses are constructed of surplus corru- 
gated metal brought, from the U.S® military bases. 

For years, this city without shade was left to its 
own resources by the U.S. occupation forces. 


jects. A majority of the construction projects 
were swept up by mainland firms, who brought their 
own labor to Okinawa. At the same time, numerous 
local cons truct Ion companies went bankrupt and 
unemployment rose to 24,000. The large new hotels, 
with connections in tourist agencies (often the 
' same parent company owns the hotel and the agency) 
have proved unchallengeable competition for local 
inns, and many are now lucky to fill even one room 
a night. 

Many Okinawans sold or rented their land near 
the EXPO site, with hopes of reaping high profits 
from the inf lux”of Japanese visitors. Also, their 
Souvenir shops stand empty now and unpaid loans 
darken the prospects for the future. 

Though few of the dreamed-of profits have 
materialized, the affair has brought a drastic rise 
in the cost of living, and inflation, as of July, 
was running twice the average rate for Japan© 

Another Okinawan told me, "I can hardly wait until 
EXPO is over and we can begin trying to do something 
about the future of Okinawa." 

Opposition to EXPO ran high in Okinawa even 
before its opening in July. When the Japanese Grown 
Prince and Princess came to open the exposition— 
the first visit of Japanese royalty to Okinawa since 


In the past few years, though, flashy| modern 
Japanese hotels have sprung up beside the shack- 
like homes. "The Japanese are here for their own 
profit," the taxi driver concluded as he dropped us 
off in the steaming heat of downtown, "They care 
nothing for the good of the Okinawan people." 

Many Okinawans worked hard and long for the 
plan to revert Okinawa to Japan, finally accomplished 
on May 15, 1972. Since World War II Okinawa had 
suffered under alien rule, with majot tracts of 
prime farmland held behind the barbed wire of rent- 
free U.S. military bases. From socialist labor 
unions through parent- teacher associations, acti- 
vists believed that return to Japan would bring 
liberation from the burden of the U.S. war machine. 

But the barbed wire and the bases have remained 
to betray the hopes of the movement. After so many 
years May 15 became known as the "day of shame," and 
707. of the Okinawan people opposed the agreement 
after it was implemented. 

"Now, in place of one enemy, we have three," a 
73-year-old farmer told me. "first, the U.S. mili- 
tary; now, we have the Japanese military and big 
business to deal with as well." 

Since 1972, the U.S. has returned a minimal 
4.5% of the base land it controls. Most of this 
land has come under the supervision of the Japanese 
Self-Defense Forces, who have stationecl over 6,000 
men in Okinawa ostensibly to "provide for ttie local 
defense of Okinawa." The Okinawans are so antagon- 
istic toward the SDF that the soldiers do not dare 
venture out onto the streets in uniform. 

EXPO '75: Reaping Profits for Japanese Business 

After reversion to Japan, big business from 
the mainland moved into Okinawa in force, with ho- 
tels, construction companies and petroleum plants. 
EXPO '75 is typical of the situation: $1.24 billion 
tot®, poured into Okinawa for the six-month World's 
Fair-like exposition and related construction pro- 


World War II— a firebomb thrown by a Japanese 
leftist exploded at their feet and narrowly missed 
killing them. 

The Japanese government planned the exposition 
as a means of renewing ties between Okinawa and the 
mainland and to provide a spark for the economic 
development of Okinawa. Instead, new antagonisms 
have developed toward Japan, as the local people 
have benefitted only marginally. The Naha taxi 
driver considered EXPO "just One more of many suf- 
ferings imposed on Okinawa. They have carved up 
our land and dirtied thesea^eand taken all the 
profits back to mainland Japan." 

Japanese-Style Development 

Under the guise of "development", pollution- 
heavy industry has been encouraged to move into 
Okinawa, primarily petroleum refining and storage. 

As a result, Kin Bay on the east coast of Okinawa, 

: once rich with fish and other sea products 5 has 
been badly damaged by oil spills from a Gulf Oil 
refinery. Mitsubishi Oil has filled in a large 
section of the bay, changing the ocean currents 
and killing off the coral reefs. 

Asato Seishin, a member of the Association to 
Protect Kin Bay, told me, "When the U.S. took away 
our land, we still had the sea to provide our livli- 
hood. Now, the Japartese-style development is killin 
ing off the sea, and telling us that this is the 
way for Okinawa to become prosperous." 

Asato is a 65- year-old former school principal, 
with a young , vital face and eyes that reveal his 
confidence that Okinawa can prosper without exten- 
sive outside support. We sat in his living room, 
among piles of maps of the bay and the surrounding 
islands. The Association is now fighting a court 
battle to prevent Mitsubishi from building a re- 
finery and sforage base on the filled- in land® But 
the landfill is an established fact, and the fishing 
grounds of Kin Bay will never be the same® 


"We will reject Japanese-style development, 
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even if we are reduced to going barefoot and eating 
potatoes proclaimed the Association’s motto* But 
Asato explains that it is not ‘necessary ’for Okinawa 
to live in poverty® "What we must do is develop our 
special potential as a semi-tropical region, by em- 
phasizing agriculture and the development of fighing® 
We must plan our development according to the special 
requirements of the ecology of Okinawa® If 'we follow 
the Japanese pattern of destroying primary industries 
for secondary, Okinawa will never be able to support 
its population® 99 

That population is now working primarily in the 
service sector, in businesses that depend on the U®S® 
bases for the clientele® Recent budget cuts ’ by the 
military have induced an unparalleled crisis 'among, 
these small businesses® Many of the -shopkeepers are 
former landowners; while the U*S® cuts back on expen- 
ditures, the land remains under military control® 

The Japanese government’s scheme for Okinawa is 
to build the tourist industry and develop light and 
heavy industry® ,In the post-reversion effort to make 
Okinawa "one with Japan, 99 development planners have 
ignored the special problems and ■ potentials of Okin- 
awa, believing that the islands must follow the same 
pattern as Japan® 

"This is suicide for Okinawa," Asato explains® 
"We must win for ourselves a voice in our own' future, 
the .right to self-determination within the . context of 
Japanese rule® Only when Okinawa is developed for 
the benefit of the people of the Islands, and npt 
for big business outside, can we achieve a stable and 
prosperous future®" 
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Indiansi," "What about the treaties?" and "Revolu- 
tion!" as Ford spoke about America’s revolutionary’ 
heritage® 

Four demonstrators were arrested during Ford’s 
five hours in Portland-- two were charged with "crim- 
inal mischief" t allegedly cutting a police rope and 
breaking a Colliseum window) , and two others , ages 
14 and 17, opened doors at the "youth rally" to let 
"unauthorized" people in, according to police® 


COP SAYS WOMEN’S LIBERATION PROMOTES CRIME WAVE 

NEW YORK (Militant/LNS)— Los Angeles Police 
Chief Edward Davis says that women’s liberation has 
brought America to the verge of "a crime wave like the 
world has never seen before®" Because mothers now 
want to "act like husbands are supposed to act," they 
are raising a generation of savages® 

"If mommy believes in swinging, and that there’s 
no viability to the truth, that you can lie, you can 
cheat, you can steal, then the piddling 17 and IS 
percent increase in crime now is going to go up so 
that it’s going to shock hell out of you," Davis told 
the Los Angeles Breakfast Club. 

Responding to Davis’s speech, Ruth Miller, pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles Coalition of Labor . Union 
Women, said, "Someone ought to tell the chief that 
today’s work force is 40 percent female® These women 
leave their homes and are out working in some of the 
lowest-paid jobs in the city— not because they don’t 
want to be ’mommies’ but because they need to eat®" 
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INDIAN SUPPORTERS PROTEST FORD VISIT 
by Norman Solomon .■ 

PORTLAND, Oregon (LNS)— On a recent speaking 
tour in the northwest,, President Ford was unable to 
escape Indian supporters’ chants that he encountered 
all along the way® The demonstrators repeatedly re- 
ferred to both the violence that is still being di- 
rected at native Americans on the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation in South Dakota, and to the delegation of 
Sioux chiefs visiting Washington to press for their 
treaty rights® 

As Ford arrived to speak at a luncheon in Seattle 
early on September 4, he was met by several hundred 
demonstrators, who chanted "Stop the war on Indian 
people" and pounded on the doors of the building® 

In Portland later in the day, tactical squad 
police held back about 250 demonstrators chanting, 

"Stop the Police State in South Dakota," "FBI off 
Indian lands," and "The people united will never be 
defeated" outside the hotel where Ford was speaking 
to a $100-a-plate dinner and attending a cocktail 
party for thousand-do liar contributors® 

A couple of hours later, as Ford began speaking 
to an indoor Bicentennial Youth rally of about 12,000 
officially selected young people mostly in Boy Scout, 
Cub Scout, Girl Scout and Campfire Girl uniforms, 

Native American supporters unrolled a large banner 
in the balcony behind the stage which said, "Stop 
the Killing Of Indians At Pine Ridge and Rosebud 
Reservations®". 

Several dozen demonstrators, who had managed to 
get tickets to the rally, shouted "Stop killing 
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FBI AGENTS RECEIVED BONUSES 
FOR SUCCESSFUL BURGLARIES 

NEW YORK (LNS )— The FBI gave agents bonuses for 
conducting successful burglaries, an FBI source who 
said he approved many of the illegal break-ins told 
the Washington Post recently® 

The bonuses ranged from $50 to more than $250 and 
were paid from a confidential fund used to pay in- 
formants® 

With each bonus, the source said, former FBI 
director J® Edgar Hoover sent a letter of commenda- 
tion to agents who had conducted burglaries that 
produced useful information, but the letters did not 
mention the burglaries® 
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CONTINUATION OF STORY ABOUT WEATHER UNDERGROUND 
BOMBING KENNECOTT— from page 4 

in Mexico City, delegates from 35 countries met in 
a world tribunal called by the Mexican government 
to condemn the crimes of the dictatorship® Inter- 
national solidarity supports the Chilean people® 

"The resistance in Chile will win!" 
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FOLKS-*® Please keep us informed about news in your 
area®. Give us a call at (212) 749-2200® Or send 
us articles and pictures. Also, please remember to 
send us a few copies of your publications® Thanks® 

September 13, 1975 
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TOP RIGHTS This cartoon may 
be “used with the corporate daycare 
story on. page 3 0E this packet© 

CREDIT? Bill Plymp ton/ HEALTH PAG 
BULLETIM/LNS 


Ogtala Xakota Native Americans' 

I ; copf r ont. B X A o f fid i al s in Washington 9 D®G.® 

• enffSeptembn^r 3rd®.-' Oglala traditional chiefs 
■ -refuse;: to-" meet with BIA officials and here 
' the Chief * s' assistants insist on a meeting 
-With President Ford® ; 

SEE LAST PACKET FOR STORY. 

CREDIT: Peter Ray/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT? These photos may be 
rum with- the .story on page 1 - 

of ; the. last packet (#728):® 

Sop? Rabat iya . Gampnbef ore the, air' ^ ; 
.raid;. of May 16 1974® 


CREDIT? FACTS/LIS : : 


MIDDLE LEFT: CREDITS Dave Hereth/LNS 


Bottoms- Nabatiya Camp afteraafter the 
air raid of . May- 16 9 1974® 

(The Nabatiya Camp is in south Lebanon) 


BOTTOM CREDIT: Jules Feiffer 
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